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This paper investigates the second language acquisi- aaa 
tion of interrogative-word quéstions in English. It is 
shown that the data ieee sone bilingual English speakers 
at Pan American University is comparable to that noted 

. by others for both second (Ravem 1974; George 1972; Dulay’ 

| and Burt 1974) and first language acquisition (Menyuk 1969; 
lima and Bellugi-Klima 1969; McNeill 1970; Dale 1976) 

of interrogative word questions.’ In particular, interro- 
gative-word fronting always seems to be acquired before 
subjactemmlandy inversion. Learners never produce in- 
bigest weil questions like *is she doing what? Utter- 
ances like what she is doing are common, however. Bheyidus 
description of these ‘facts is found to be insufficient 

in light of additional relevant cross-dialectal, cross- 


” 2 
linguistic, and possibly univergal facts about verb and 


. 


‘interrogative word placement . (Greenberg 1966; Ultan 


1969) Further, these facts are shown to have implications 


fér the description of the rules of wh-fronting and in- 


a y 


version as discussed in Baker} (1970) , Baker and Brame 


t (1972) and Langacker (1974). \ 
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oe. 
0. Introduction. any speakers of some dialects 
of English or for whom English is a second language pro- 
duce utterances which differ dibutanetali¢ from the stan- 
dard syntactic forms. Following de Saussure, "The sub— 
ject matter of linguistics comprises all manifestations ' 
of human speech." (1966, 6) More specifically, 
dard forms and learner's forms can allow us another view 
of English structure and help us to arrive at more jee 
vealing descriptions of English. 

This paper takes as its point of departure tie pat- 
terns of written interrogative-word questions produced | 


on a questionnaire by some Pan American University fresh- 


men all but one of whom are Spanish-English bilinguals. °, 


In studying these questions, we will be concerned with 


two rules: wh-fronting and inversion. Wh-fronting is a, 
rule which moves wh-words (e.g. what, who, how) and some- 
times accompanying structure to clause-initial position. 
Inversion is a rule which in English has the effect of 
is) the 


making a tensed auxiliary verb (e.g. does, has, 


second element in a wh-question or the first element fin 


non-stan- / 


Moen 


he 


6 Fea uostion Chomsky (1957, 112) characterizes 

i “save fon as an optional rule which simply inverts the 

eiject and the following tensed auxiliary verb. In * 
Ten to pe claim by Katz and Postal that inversion 


clause-ini- 


4 “beaded questions, Baker (1970, 204) advances Klima's + ae 


{ sugeestion that.it is non-embeddedness rather than the 


o 


bat q = 
resence of a question osname. on which the application : 


j Fuk. 
y i 


; (08 inversion, is dependent. Baker and Brame (1972, 58-9) 


f ct j take another position in suggesting for French that both 
aie wy 


| opawersse and wh-fronting are obligatory and triggered 

‘by an abstract, -clause-initial question morpheme Q. Their 
fee analysis could easily be extended to English. Langacker 
(1974) contends that the presence of an abstract ques- 
tion morpheme Q is unnecessary in the syntactic descrip- 
tion of standard English and that inversion is obligatory 
and in part dependent upon the presence of a pre-subject 
wh-word (1974, 22-3). caighekents description suggests 
an intrinsic relationship between the presence of a pre- 
subject wh-word and the applicability of inversion note 
found in the other descriptions noted here. It is sug- / 
gested) in this paper that the data on questions referred 


to above and data from first and second language acqui- 


b 


sition as well as dialectal and .cross-linguistic data 


point. toward the existence of a universal interdepend- 
ency between the presence of pre-subject wh-words and 


the application of inversion. It.is further suggested 


! 
that this interdependency is a product of language acqui- . 


sition strategies. 

The first part of this paper will describe the wh- 
questions produced hy some Pan American students and 
show patterns and gaps in the data which are similar 
to those noted by other savedtidatexs for both second : 
and first language acquisition of English. Also, it 
will show that data on questions from different var- 
ieties of English, ana cross-linguistic data including 
data on the acquisition of languages other than English 
reveal similar gaps and patternings. The second part 
of this paper will discuss ideeibie accounts for the 
patterns and gaps in the data on qieatdnnd:, - 

1.1 Bilingual data and language acquisition data. 
As part of a pilot study on the nature of the English 
spoken by students at Pan American University, students-™ 
from a freshman Fundamentals of Written’ Composition 
class were given a questionnaire which in part asked 


them to convert statements with indefinite pronouns 


to appropriate wh-questions, that is, questions which 


contadn an interrogative or wh-word such as what, who, 
etc. Basic to the formation of such questions are two 
syntactic rules. One is wh-fronting which, as noted 
above, is responsible for the positioning of wh-words 
in clause-initial peebeionx The other rule is inversion 
which in English questions inverts the subject and the 
first auxiliary verb or tense. It is thewe two rules 
which relate corresponding quest ion-statement pairs 
siehe ws (la) and (b): | 

(1) (a) What is Jack baking? 

(b) Jack is baking jello. 

The wh-questions which the students produced on the 
questionnaire can be divided into three classes with 
respect to these rules: first, questions exhibiting 
neither wh-fronting nor inversion such as: 

(2a) Max had to do what ie 
second, questions avninitdine only ey PRWEB Rs such as: 

(2b) What Max had to do yesterday? 
and third, suesbions exhibiting both whteontdting and 
inversion, such as: | 

have 

(2c) What did Max had to do yesterday? 
No informant produced a question in which inversion but 
not wh-fronting had applied such as in (2d): 


(2d) *Did Max have to do what yesterday?’ 


The next major question is whether or not the lack of 
inversion only questions such Pe (2d) is a significant 
gap in the data, thus requiring description. Data on 
the nequietidion of English, English dialects, and cross- 
language comparison expose the same gap. 

A search of works on the acquisition of English 
as a second language reveal an identical pattern of 
application of these two rules on the part of English 
language students. So, for example, H. V. George in 
a work entitled, Common Errors in Language Learning 
(1972, 13) claims that the inversion of subject and 
aietiakes Gs a redundant feature of English questions 
and that "foreign learners often take the question 
word to be sufficient indication that the sentence is 
a question, and use the positive statement ward order 
(Where you’ go? etc.)". (1972, 128) George's example | 
indicates the sNpidebiion of wh-front ing but not inver- 
sion. 


This pattern is also evident in the data cited 


in The Gooficon, a work by Marina Burt and Carol Kiparsky. 


In this work, Burt and Kiparsky, "have collected many 
kinds of goofs that students from various languages seem 


to make regularly." (1972, 1) The data which they cite 


on wh-questions contain only structures indicating the 


«& 


a 


To quote Ravem: y : we 


' application of wh-fronting alone or in addition to inver- 


-sion (1972, -24-30). No data is given here showing inver- 


Sion only in structures containing a wh-word. 

In a third ™§tudy entitled, "Wh-questions in first 
and second language learners," Roar Ravem (1974) describes 
the development ae eneiten wh-questions in the speek of 
his young son and daughter who are both native Soeibers 
of Norwegian. In the data which Raven cites, we again 
find the same patterning in the application of wh-front- 
ing arid inversion. Neither in this work, nor in any other 
work on tebe Aeeieition of English as a second language 
is there any indication of the production by learners of 
a form like (2d). 

On the basis of the data he has gathered, Ravem 
arrives at an interesting conc{usion. The stages which 
his children went through in acquiring English wh-ques- 
tions parallel those which a child learning English as : 
a first language ‘goes, through rather than indicating 


interference or transference of syntactic intuitions 


from Norwegian, which inverts main verbs in wh-questions. 
It does not seem unreasonable to expect that 


my children would have made use of inversion 


- ‘from the beginning by applying the rules for 


Ll) 


* 


N 


fiGrwarlau There are isolated examples from 
both Rune and Reidun where ‘this is in fact 
the case, e.g. 
Why drink we tea and coffee? (Rune ) 
Where livd. (i.e. live) Catherine and 
Richard? (Reidun) 
.but they remain isolated cases. tank ae in- 
version was a feature of Reidun's Norwegian 
at an intermediate stage in her development 


as well, so we seem to have to do with a 


‘rather general phenomenon. (1974, 147) 


There are a number of works on the first-language 


acquisition of English which confirm that wh-word-first 
structures were acquired befpre structures dhtat show 
inversion. (See for example, Menyuk (1969), McNeill 
(1970), Brown (1968), Dale (1976), Labov and Labov 
(1976) ). A classic paper on this subject is one by 
Klima and Bellugi-Klima entitled, "Syntactic regulari- 
ties in the speech of children." Herein, ‘théy distin- 
guish three stages in the acquisition of questions. 
Sample data from these bhade stages are as follows: 
Stage 1: Who that? ' : hei 

What cowboy doing? 

- Where Mama boot? 

Where horse go? 


Fraser water? “ 


Il 


2 


pag des \ 
See hole? | ‘an 
I ride train? : = 
Stage 2: Where my mitten? | 
What the doilie. have? / A 
Why you smiling? 
Mom pinch finger? — 
You want eat? 
I have it? é 
Stage 3: What he can ride in? j 
.Why he don't know how to pretend? os 
How he can be a doctor? 
Does the kitty stand up? 
Will you help me? 
Can I have a piece of paper? 


ow 


(1967, 460-3) : 
These data are typical of the firat-ladgusge acquisition 
of English questions. They show the same patterning 
as discussed above for wh-fronting and inversion. The 
data of stage 3 is the first indication of the presence 
of inversion in the child's grammar. It is not until 
after Stage 3 that inversion applies in wh-questions. 
Further, inversion is never applied to structures con- 
taining an unfronted wh-word such 4s ith RR ERHEN ICONS above. 
Dale (1976) and McNeill (1970) among ethers make ex- 


plicit reference to the lack of such structures as this 


in first-language-learners' forms. 


le 


es 


Further, this phenomenon does not appear to be 
‘limited to English. Ravens (1974) fntevtial observa- 
. rae : tioned “abot the acquisition of Norwegian iadieaeerene 
sid : ‘ same acquisition | ener Bowerman's (1973) detailed 
Ss study of the acquisition of Finnish also shows this 


/  paeauence in the acquisition of questidns ‘and notes ‘ ‘ 


parallels in development of cntearee acquiring English , 


‘ 


_questions. The apparent universality of this acquisi- 
ae sequence is supported in observations made by Dale 
(1976) about early (first stage) language acquisition ae “4 


hi ae aye data. from Bee ene German, Russian, Finnish, Luo, and. . ae. 


~ rare; a 
i Put Ak: F n . as ft 
Mag TH HZ. L > 


” Samoan which ‘Bale* has adapted: from Stout Aes 178-9) 
ane Bowerman. (1973). The data. clearly shows the wide. 
7 Ha. spa -presence in stage one of’ interrogative-word 
ve initial question eimieburess. Dale observes that yes/ 


ae a no questions anf. iaversion aré not universally present 

| he thts ehags . (ISTE: 42) | * a 
1.2 Cross-dialectal. ane cpaniePaneiaee data. | 

ne PESeeter of wh- ~frgyeing only. structures ston as 


(2b). and the absence of inversion-only wh-quést ions 
ier aga yr a oe 
— such: as (2a) is’ characteristic. not erly of first and ( 
aan 7 eC, oy . & 
ee second language acquisition data, but Sibo ‘of éxoss- 


dialectal and Evenelaniines data. Black English is 
.d typical of how a number of varieties of English treat 


Aue , a , , P oh ra : 


Mo; ty 
4¢ 


oi a 


» 


inversion. In BE, the following is a grammatical sentence: 
(3) She asked what did I want. 
Here, inversion has been applied to an embedded wh-quas- 


tion. In general, the domain of application. of inversion 


_ has extended only to certain yes/no questions and to wh- 


questions where the wh-word has been fronted. Further, 


according to Wolfram and Fasold (1974) questions of the 


following sort can be found as non-embeddéa, non-echo, 


genuine interrogative in BE: 


rs (4) (a) He took it? 


(b), Why he took it? (1974, 170) 


_ ‘The differences: here between BE and standard English 


questions center around the ‘application of inversion. 


Though there are attested BE forms like (4), there are 
none like (5): | | . 

(5)_ *Can he take what? 
Thus, Bien though inversion here is generalized, it still 
appears restricted to applying to structures where ene 
interrogative word is initial. = 


“Black English. is not the ofly English. variety to 


‘treat inversion “in this way. Baker (1970, 205-6) cites — 


sentences of popular Irish English which show a similar 
extension of inversion into embedded wh-word first 
sentences such as (3) above. According to Jon Amastae 


i re fi- 


ae 


forms ‘like (2b) and the non-existence of forma like 
age 


>. 


(personal communication), Dominican English Creole also 


utilizes inversion in this way. In her study of Hawaiian 


English, Glissmeyer.(1973) outlines the range of possible 


question types. She lists yes/no questions both with 


‘~ and without inversion. Of the wh-questions which are 


listed, we only find those which indicate wh-fronting 


alone or wh-fronting and inversion (1973, 218-9). There 
are no sentences like (5). In reference to just such 
a gap, Ronald Langacker states, "*Oan who see that? does 


not to my knowbedge occur in any dialect (as a para- 


: pees 
- phrase of who can see that?) nor does this kind of- struc- 


ture ‘crop up in special constructions, nor do speakers ' 
even find it comprehensible (except as an echo question).".» 
(1974, 14) Langacker's statement seems quite accurate 
in view of the data discussed thus far. . | 

It is hard to see how the consistent restriction 
of inversion could be retained in ‘such varied linguistic 
contexts unless it had some more universal basis... Fur-- 


ther: evidence of a universal ‘basis for hes CRSEEEELS of— 


(2d) and (5) is:suggested- in Greenberg's (1963) work, a : 
"Some universSals of grammar,with particular reference 
to the order of meaningful: elements. " Herein Greenberg 


makes seupaeleive statements on the structure of thirty 


bs 
on 


randomly selected languages. Consid ir part of Greenberg's 


Universal 11: 
ie 


Inversion of statement order sd that verb precedes 


subject occurs only in languag where the ques- 
tion word or phrase is normally initial. (1963, 
83). 


That is, of the languages studied here,\ the languages 


. with inversion are a proper subset of the languages in 


which an interrogative word or phrase normally appears 
sentence initially. Later work has substantiated this 
finding. If we’ take language universals to be defin- 


able as restrictions on ‘possible descriptions of a lan- 


guage imposed by the language learner's acquisition 
tJ _ 


device, then we might recast Universal 11 as follows: 
no speaker acquires inversion without also acquiring’: 
question word or phrase initial structures. 


1.3 Some conclusions. ' On the basis of data dis- 


: cussedWbove, we can conclude that (a) so far as has 


been established, no dialect of English applies more - i 
generalized forms of inversion to structures with wh- 
words unless the wh-words are in pre-subject, clduse 
initial aE Shges (b) so far as has pee. established, 


no laneuace even has a rule of invereton unless it has 


wh-word initial question ‘structures; (c) generally, the 


‘e acquisition of wh-word initial quest ions is early (if » 


' 


f° 2 seh 


BSee Langacker (1974, 24), Baker (1970, 207), and Baker 


Pe ’ | i | ; 


the language has such structures) and seems to always — 


precede the acquisition ‘of verb inversion, if the lan- 


guage has inversion. | These facts 21 point consistently 6 
to the existence of an inherent dependency of inversion 
on the existence of wh-word initial question structure 
in a language resulting in the general non-existence 
of sentence fotms like (2d) and (5). 
; 2s ‘duce igbionss > 
2.1 The analysis of questions. Let us now con-_ 
sider the impact of the Shave observations on the anal— 
ysis of English questions. We may divide descriptions | 
of the ‘syntax of English questions into two types. Tae 
first type,. the Satvaiwct (Baker 1970; Baker and Behe 
1972; Bresnan 19870) describes wh-fronting as ioe a 
replacement by one wh-word or Pyraee of an abstract * 
sentence-initial | ‘question nabhen’ 8 as in ‘fale (a). . 
This analysis describes inversion as  obtigatorily dpply- 
ing to non-embedded clauses (in ‘standard English) which 
have sentence-initial Q very roughly as in rule (6b)°. 
6) a) wh-front ing - Q . 
~ ssp: «Qs Xf 4wh] ¥ 
. 1 2 3°° «4 
sc: 13 2 4 


ag 


and Brame (1972, 58-9)). - 


a7 b) inyerstor - Q 
ta SD: Q X Aux Y. 
ae Gee. a 
SC: ‘* 3 2 | 4. 
The second type of analysis, the wh-analysis,/ 
proposed in Langacker (1974) describes i a 
the voruatie obligatory: fronting (in English) 


applying to, gonsaubeaded whaudes containing a PI e-. 
| subject wh-word as in Hike, CTD) 
. 7): a) ‘wh-fronting - wh 
» bh tadecs g “BDO ewido Fe 


Lf 2 3 


ROS BP A. 2a 
x, : 3 ; b) igversion -.wh 
Sie SD: / [+wh] NP~ Aux xX. 
ye a 2 3 ae 7 7 
In bheae rules, [+wh}: is to be Apterpreted « as referring 


to an NP (or, possibly another’ majoy constituent) which 


AP aS 


contains a‘wh-word. If we define referable descrip- 
tion as that Linguistic ds script on which is capable 
; ty | ‘of. accounting for the greater n mber of nent aeee 


, facts, then the. wh-analysis is Bratenabish, Both analy- 


both rules apply (such as (la) and (2c)) i cj eae 


inversion does not apply if wh- -fronting his mot applied / 
(as in (2a)). However, in derivations werk only one 
* é 


rule applies, the Q-analysis makes no p diction as to 


i whet rule that will be, sihce rules (6#) and (b) apply 


independently. The wh-analysis, gn thd qther aii: makes i 


the correct prediction here. If inve pion as in rule 


(7b) is dependent on the presence of 4 gentence- -initial 


a ’ | 


element in wh-questions is wh- -frontige, as the wh-analy- 


sis claims, then wh-fronting must be /the one rule which 


pre-subject wh-word and if the only , pa of “tint 
is chosen since it is the first relor these two whose 


2 2 ‘Other descriptions and codetsoratione: A 
number of Ones writers have commented on why sentences 
like (2d) and (5) don't exist as noh- cho SHRErEOR TEV ES 
I will discuss two which would seem: ol 


i 
apply to the range of data discussed ‘above. 


neral enough a 
sw wut a 


-Qne pogsibie reason. for the non-appediance of “fen— 


tences like (2d) and (5) is stated most succinctly by La 


Wachowicz (1974). ‘She states: 
& sentence with a wh-word, which is a free 


variable, is comparable to an open formula 


oS 19 


-wh-question. 


in logic. One cannot: assign a truth value to an 
open formula without first assigning an interpre- 
tation to the free variable. (1974, 164-5) — 


There are two objections to this account. First, as a 


semantically based account, it seems to exclude pre- 
fectly acceptable sentences like (8): - 


(8) Do you’ have the time? Pe ‘ 


ee FE 


An appropriate affirmative response to (8) requires the 


time, which would. be the anewer to an open- -formula, ‘or 
| 
The appropriate negative response essen- 


tially contains no, a truth value type answer £6. a ‘yes/ 
no question. Thus. (8) exhibits properties ot both in- 


5 
terrogative bt alle | 


we St ace can’ 
The second Gbjeetion is that it doesn't offer an 
account of why no variety of English or any other lan- 
guage ‘on which I have been able to find information 


has developed a form like that of 2d) and (5) to simply 


ask wh-(open formula type) questions. These two ob- 


-jections point towards the restrjiction on (2d) and (5) 


peing at least partly structura rather than entirely 

semantic. | ‘. | 
A second and Less direct account of the absence 

of sentences like (24) and (5 is to be found in Gecige 

(1972, 13) and in Dulay sail at (1974, 120). They 


both claim that sentences: ike (2b): 


PG. 


e (2b) What Max had to in paatecduy? a esaels 
are produced because the learner eliminates redundant 
features. They claim that inversion is redundant in 
English with wh-fronting and is: therefore eliminated 
(or not sequtred) Sarigc’ Implicit in the use of the 
term redundant here is the claim that one of the' rules ‘| 
involved, namely wh-fronting, is primary and the other 
rule, inversion, secondary, but they offer no means 
of deciding prinaey: If wh-fronting is in fact primary, 
this could also account for the non-existence of sen- 
tences (‘2d) and (5). The use of the term pediindant here, 
however, is vacuous in the absence of a description of © 
the actual rules in English, since it is hard to see 
how primacy could be assigned without considering the 
“arte t ton of .the rules involved. 

“Therefore, iat us consider the reduridaucy -hypothesis 


. along with fee two possible descriptions of wh-fronting . 


and ‘inversion given in rule set (6) and (7) above. 


2 


Rule set (6) allows us no insights neo how inversion 
might be considered secondary to wh-front ing ‘since they 
: are independently applicable rules.. Rule set (7), as 
stated earlier, does indicate drs wekegee in which in- 
- version might be considered redundant with and secondary 


om 7 to wh-fronting: in wh-questions, rule set (7), shows 


inversion to be dependent on wh-fronting in that wh- be 


fronting feeds inversion. With rule set (7), then, we 


A he é 8 


eee: ae 


ae 


might interpret the claims that inversion is redundant 


with and secondary to wh-fronting as follows: when 
two rules redundantly mark at surface level an utterance 
as being of a particular structural or semantic type 
and when one rule feeds the other, the feeding rule is | 
primary (ahd weauired first) and the rule being fed is 
secondary. This account separates redundancy’ and pri- 
macy, relegating redundancy to surface forms and pri- 
macy to ordering relations.° . 
Independent evidence for characterizing at least 
some cases of primacy it Papas of a feeding relation 
comes from data on the sequencing in child “language 
of the acquisition of negative structures on the one 


: a be 
hand and the some/any alternation: in negative sentences 


on the other. Klima and Bellgui-Klima (1969) cite | 


_,data showing that children produce sentences like 


"I didn't see something." (1969, 458) before they 


s 


produce utterances like I didn' tsee a ae Further, 
any is Revem leet in this’ data as the sol indication 


of negation. That is, utterances like *I saw anything 
are not found as alternative forms of simple ‘hegative 
surface structure. Further, one criterion ‘for select- 
ing any is the presence of a negative element in the 


structure. That is, it is the presence of| a negative 


-~ 


element which feeds the selection of any. In the case 
of this data too, then, we can characterize the sequence 
in the acquisition of negatives and the selection of 
the quantifier any by saying that it is the feeding rule 
or form which is BE sDgrY and acquired first. Thus we 
have a second case where a feeding relationship can be 


used to characterize primacy in the sequence of acquisi- 


tion of structure. 


This feeding charactt?ization of primacy “A acqui- 


sition obviously requires further investigation, but 

we have at- least a preliminary iidiwabion that the 

basic account given here for en ee and “primacy 

in the acquisition of inversion and wh-fronting ‘under 
rule set (7) has some independent support. Under rule 
set (6), primacy is neither predictable nor characters 

_— izable in ee terms, since rules (6a) and (6b) are ae 


7 Z ; independent and exhibit ‘no feeding relationship. 


panne 


2.3 Acquisition strategies - a hypothesis. Rule 
— set (7) is still, however, no complete account of why 

| - “eeagnewe and others are free to produce wh-fronting— 
only forms like (2b) and not inversion-only forms like 

' (5). How is it ,,“for instance, that first-language learn- 
es ers seem to anticipate the form of rule (7b) with its 


pre-subject [+wh] element in advance of developing an 
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adult grammar of English? That they do anticipate a pie- _ 
subject [+wh ]} element in inversion is indicated ‘by the : 
above noted gkodobrical.aletetpavion of.the forms show-_ 
ing the application of these two rules in learner's data. 
‘The same applies to the other data discussed here. The 
element (+wh ] in inversion rule (7b) is merely a feature 
. of the context in which inversion is applied. As such, 
one might expect an stedupeneent learning of inversion | eo 
and then later refinement of the context in which it 
applies, parallel to other well documented cases of over- 
Setenetiy acquired aspects of a given language system. 
The data show this not to be the case, however. The 
application of inversion in wh-questions always seems 
sensitive to the presence of a pre-subject wh-word.- 

It seems reasonable to suggest that presence .of | 
_pre-subject [+wh] in inversion is directly or indiveot= 
ly due to some universal restriction on the structure 
of natural languages. In light .of the facts discussed 
thus far, it may be worth considering one possible ‘ 
hypothesis about question acquisition conatwalbta (QAC's) 
which would account for a number of these facts. This 
hypothesis has two parts: | 

(9) Question Acquisition Constraints: = ; bs 


(i) the position of question morpheme (in- 


a | a 


a 


word, as claimed in rule set (7) above. In the languages 


* 


eiuditig abstract ones as found in whether 
in non-embedded English yes/no questions . 

. (see Langacker (1974)) is learned through 
observation of the placement of question 
words: . 

(ii) necessary to the formulation of any verb 
inversion rule in questions is a pre- ce 
subject quest ion morpheme (like [+wh] in 
English); verb inversion in questions - 
necessarily tavolean attraction to a pre- 
subject question morpheme. 

QAC (i) claims that the surface position of inter- 

rogative words dictates to the language learner the 

position of the question morpheme. This follows trivially 


if the question morpheme is not an abstract marker but 


part of the surface morphology of the interrogative 


that I am familiar with, most interrogative words do 
exhibit a distinctive surface morphology with a question 
morpheme like wh in English. . 

QAC (ii) claims that the appearance of this surface, 
pre-subject auention morpheme is a.prerequisite to (or 
a necessary part of the structural description of) a 


rule of inversion. 


Aw 
qt 


wae ET 


Hypothesis (9) dccounts for a ee of facts. 


First, it accounts for the absence of forms like (2a) 


and (5) in language acquisition forms.. Since speakers 


of dialects of English other than the standard one 

are at some time language learners, (9) would also 
account for the absence of these forms_in these other 
dialects and for why, when some dialects exhibit a more 


general inversion rule, CRUGH BE one. which applies to 


“embedded questions), thig- rule is still restricted to 


applying to (overt and covert)® wheword, initial struc- 
tures. (9) also predicts the correct sé quence of acqui- 
sition, both for English and other languages discussed . 
above, of wh-word initial structures and inversion. Assun- 
ing language eiivereane to be statable as restrictions 
6a speakers acquisition or. formulation of oiled: (9) d 
would also seedunt for Greenberg's (1963) observation 

a 


that rules of verb inversion are restricted to languages 


which place wE-wores in sentence initial poisition. Re-— 


4 


re to this, (9), as manifested: San rules (7) given 


ahoye; along with the description of primacy given 


above, might eventually allow us to account for why \ 


‘learners of English apply inversion in yes/no ques- 


tions earlier than they do in wh-questions and further, 


’ _ 


why in lagi as verb inversion only. appears in 


e 


’ 4 
J de 
. ’ 


yo ‘yes/no questions, eventhough, as just noted, the pre- 


sence of pre-subject wh-word: structures seems prerequi- 
pe a site to the presence of inversion in a language. Last, 
re | : (9) does not improperly exclude Renupuee (8). i r . 
‘ | Hypothesis (9) is extremely tentative of. course and 

still more seanvork than conclusions. One inadequacy. 

in the investigations of a in general (potted 


‘i eae out by Langacker (1974, 30) is the dack of any. rigor- 


: if ous cross-linguistic definition of terms like question 


morphene, question particle, and “question (wh-)word. 

Sao a | This inadequacy has not neon resolved here. To resolve 

"= 4 this, and to further substantiate many observations made | 

+ 4 to data on language universais, anil more detailed de- * | 

- is : scriptive work, is needed on as many languages as: -possible.. 

. | Other remaining problems include: the lack of an account 

‘of if in its role as a question word, and the lack of. . 

: Ds consideration of the other usés se which languages as as : 

: ie English: put inversion.” * How, for example, is Anversion * 
in sentences. with BegatEYS adverbs such as "Never. have. 

es wo seen such a mess." related to inversion in ‘questions? | 

eremrernnne m= Tt presenee-Of- questton~Inveyston-prerequistte to 


ei of 


other uses. of the: rule? gO ee | 


oe 
; ; A 


pee yn --Another-possible-objection-to-(9)-ie-that--1t- Looks civic 

BN eae ‘ Do ge) AT ance « : a, 2 aS 

a et nebitiary or ad hoc. ‘Mayer it is just an’ arbitrary aA eg 
ee 

bier het” Pane 
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"(9)" Such” universal” ‘constraints may account; “at” ac 


—-~~-yelatively late: “Tt“is also” worth” noting that ‘ESL learners~ 


. ‘ ; § 
fact about the structure of human languages. Or the - 
uy 4 ‘ & 


other hand, the following observation made by Greenberg 
(1963) and also substantiated in the work of Ultan (1969, 
58-9) might indicate that (9) or something like (9) is” 


just a sub-case of a more general tendancy: 


Ifa language has dominant order VSO in 


declarative sentences, it always puts in- 


terfogative words or ‘phrases first in in-. 
et eed 


 'terrogative ‘word questions”. . .(1963, 83) 


This may indicate a more ‘general link between wh-word 
and verb Didaenéat; aad 

3, Conclusions. At this point, we may conclude 
‘that. whe wide-spread absence of structures like (2d) 
‘and (5 dad the, wide-spread pre@ence: of structures 
1iké (2b) is significant. Such forms are not unstruc- 
tured errors. They are structured and they provide . 
evidence for the wh-analysis of English. questions. The 
data also strongly suggests that the Wh-EneL EES of in- 


version, rule 79); is a product of more universal 


constraints on the formulation of inversion, such as 
in part, for why inversion isa mute which is seduared 


ee 


f “ 


- we ri » 
| By 28 
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ba “ghose first lenguaee has a rule of inversion don't genera ~- am 
ly transfer it to English, as noted by Ravem (1974). Lack ae 


of inversion is likely to be a feature of any learner's 


“4 


English. Also, from what we have seen so far, sentences 
like (2b) indicate a natural stage in the acquisition : 
of English questions. If we interpret (2b) in the Light 
of rules 7) and hypothesis (9), sentences 1pke, (2b) in- SS 
dicate’ a necessary stage in acquisition rather than an 
.: dhddateshié one, sitice by hypothesis, the establishment 
of a rule of inversion is predicated on the existence 
of Structures like (2b). That rules of verb inversion 
may generally be difficult to acquire seems attested 
by Ultan's (1969) cross-linguistie data on MueRE Lone 
showing the inversion of vérbs 66 be relatively rare 
(1969, 48). 
ae * -  .» One more question about the data which has not . 
‘i », ' J been fully or. directly addressed still remains, As PS a 
oo has been noted, the work on acquisition of English and 
er are other languages iadicates’a very early and’ divariant 
: presence of wh-word first structure for. wh-questions. 


scan iaa i biebldiceddiladcial sani render oNCANeA cong ectivmonintmitndeenei ipasianeave sciabighatamisi oy - Re . © 
It seems that wn rule of- wh-fronting or its output * ae 


is established from the earliest syntactic acquisi- 


mmaarempiiet denied atnranvrregnstetel tareitoeen erty Bin tere tarstcet mere renee ntttetner A~ ca otietater ep reeromnt are 
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fey tion’ ‘stages. “This contrasts. sharply with a rule like 


a 


inversion which is never present early in sey age 
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and which is only established later and in stages. If 
there are some inherent restrictions on inversion which 
tavolve the necessary presence of other aeeuctdral types 
(as hypothesized above), ee this Would account for 

a later emergence of inversion. ‘ Bu® why are structures 
ae like wicwene first structures inherently stable? » The - 


% 
answer to this and the many other such questions that 


» still remain are of quite obvious importance to. any 
= e : 
theory of natural language. ines 
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version yes/no questions, which are acquired later. | és 


3 ‘larger language sample and note direct émphasie on 


_universals _ related to questions, _ Ultan n''s,.study.. is. based 


Uktan does not restrict inversion ‘to the movement of 


ae 


FOOTNOTES 


*Special thanks to Jon Amastae, W. P, Lehmann, 
Judy McQuade and Carlota S. Smith for their helpful 
comments on this paper, ‘Any geyore are, of course, my 
own. This work hes been supported in part by AIDP 
Grant OEG-0- 112 2511 to Pan American University. A 
shorter’ version. of this paper was read at SWALLOW VI, 
Long: Beach, California: April 14-16, 4977. 

. lin a work entitled, "The acquigition of questions - 
in Texas Spanish,'"' Gustavo Gonzales claims ‘yes/no ques- 
tions to be acquired before wh-quest tons (1974, 264) ay 9 A 
but he is referring here to intonational and not in- 


Pur ther,, he claims too little data. to decide on the’ 


presence of any ‘variance in ehe word order of Saves: 


tions, which are ‘always wh-word initial. 
2 


(1974, 258). 
: ‘eo. : 
Greenberg's statement is almost fully: substan- te 


tiated by Russell Ultan (1969) a a similar work with 


on. question formation data ‘from seventy nine languages. 
yi) x 


Yamin a ci 


verb type ‘elements. Rather, he simply considers the 


“a » . : : 
Y ae - Si > dns * 
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movement, ''. . . of one or more constituent of, the 


sentence with respect to their normal declarative 
order." (1969, 48) Under this broader perspective., some 
of Ultan's generalizations are waite interesting. Con-: 
sider first the following: 
| YNQ -[yes-no question] - inversion cae a . 
resultant VSO order. (1969, 55)" ae PR + ae ot 
Tiversion in ¥NQ's is clear indication ofathe existence 
in a given language of. an inversion rule which fronts 


verbs, like the Anghise inversion fae Erbin a’ summary’ 


information chart in Meee s paper (1969, 58-9), all 


.of the languages in Ultan's sample with YNQ-inversion 


‘are also languages with sentence-initial question words 


or phrases. 
Consider also the following statement by Ultan: 

‘lege = Sanpuage has INQ - inversion [i.e. He 

version in interrogative word questions] , - = 

QW's [questions words] are almost’ always | 

sentence sinless (1969, 55) 
_ Looking ‘at bas summary information chart again, the 
“only exception “m Khasi, ahieh Ultan “Tse. as having “ee ee ge 
INQ - inversion but QW's in sentence-final position. 
Khasi | a1so warrants closer sarutiny ‘since it is claimed 


BM 


to ‘be a “svo ER EURES AOEERD 1969, seas and therefore 


iM 


3e 


also appears to violate Lehmann's (1973) proposed 


structural principle of language, which states that, 
"sentence qualifier markers, like those indicating 


interrogation and negation, are placed before verbs 


in consistent vO languages, after verbs in consistent - 


“ 


OV languages." (1973, 47) | 
_ Like Ultan, Lili Rabel (1961, 216-7) in her work 


a 


on Khasi, claims as normal, and some examples show, 


- clause-final question words in wh-questions. Rabel 's 


“Eexts, however, also reveal the presence of a.fair 


-“ 
portion of questions with clause-initial question 


words. The ayestions with clause-final questions words 


seem to exhibit no ‘movement other than that of the ques 


tion word itself. Also, ‘the werd which is ‘translated 


as henge’ (Tada) (Rabel 1961, 221-221A) is ‘clause- 


initial ip embedded yes/no questions. Given these facts, 


Khasi does appear to be consistent with Greenberg's. 


Universal 11 in the following sensé: no Khasi surface 


question form shows the inversion of a verb where the 
_question word is not, clause-initial 


It seems then- that the data and observations ‘of 


both Greenberg (1963) and Ultan (1969), indicate that = 


pretense nimi tata ala. Tyne tiie Dan we cians relies eeiereemen-temescounintetierals: int anmbiaeecerar te iia 


> 


“nioostasy to the existence in any given language of a 


rule which inverts verbs in questions is the existence _ 
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of question word or phrase initial structures in ‘that 
language. | 
Sp resnan (1970, 300) equates her wii Gouplanentiask 
to Q. Inclusion of Bresnan here is weak, however, since 
she-does not analyze inversion. 
More specifically, Langacker (1974) claims the 


wh-word to be attracted towards the main verb of a 


(possibly performative) superordinate clause. 


This account won't, of course describe all acqui- 
sition sequences. 

6gac (ii) leads us to an interesting question which . x 
I will deal with briefly but which deserves much more 
extensive investigation in its own right: How does in- 
version work in yes/no questions which exhibit no sur- 
face wh-word? Langacker (1974, 22) derives yes/no ques- 
tions from ihdominine either-or disjunctions with a wh- 
morpheme . Question (i) would be assigned underlying 
structure (ii): 

(i) Can he see an iceberg? 

(ii)-—WH-+ OR. {he-can..see an.iceberg]-[not—he ean sie heii andaibeli 

see an iceberg]]. . 

In an embedded yes/no question, WH + OR would surface 
as whether. Whether would be deleted in non-embedded 


yes/no questions. Thus, rule (7b) above can be used a se 
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rom ; : to derive both yes/no and wh-questions. We are still 
| left with a problem, however: why, as the Klima and 
Bellugi-Klima (1969) data show, eae ‘ 
children acquire inversion in yes/no questions before 
inversion in wh-quest ions? Obviously, QAC (ii) cannot 
claim a surface wh-word to appear in Bveby denivett on: 
That a question morpheme like wh is involved, however , 
is clearly implied by the observation (of Greenberg 
- and others) that inveswion enix “wppeans in languages 


1 


which normally have interrogative-word initial ques-__ 
tion structures, whether or not inversion actually : 
applies in interrogative-word questions in a given lan- 

guage. For some interesting data on a problem related a 


to this, namely the differential application of in- he 49) 


ee 


_ wersion to acquisition structures with different wh-. 


——. 


yj a words, see Labov and, Labov (1976). 
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